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TO  THE  READER. 


A  strong  conviction  of  the  deep  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pamphlet,  is  the  only  apology  the 
writer  offers  for  urging  it  on  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Rush,  in  1789,  commenced  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  dead  languages — of  which 
the  object  was  to  extirpate  them  altogether 
from  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  writer 
of  this  pamphlet,  who  published  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  Essay  in  the  American  Museum, 
strongly  urged  him  to  confine  his  attack  to 
the  injudicious  extension  of  the  study  of 
those  languages,  and  not  decry  the  proper 
use  of  them.  It  was  in  vain.  The  attempt, 
therefore,  which,  had  it  been  confined  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  moderation,  might  have 
succeeded,  and  done  infinite  good,  utterly 
failed  from  its  being  carried  quite  too  far. 

Some  of  the  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Rush 
and  other  writers,  are  to  be  found  in  this 
pamphlet.  Such  a  result  is  unavoidable.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  for  two  writers  to  pur¬ 
sue  any  subject  whatever,  with  the  same 


IV 


views,  and  avoid  a  considerable  coincidence 
of  opinion.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  such 
coincidences  are  not  more  frequent. 

It  was  intended  to  have  quoted,  and  re¬ 
plied  at  length  to,  some  of  the  extracts  from 
celebrated  writers,  adduced  in  the  public 
papers,  to  decry  the  plan  in  question.  This 
intention  has  been  abandoned,  because  they 
have  no  reference  to  the  class  of  persons 
w  ho  are  proposed  to  be  benefited  by  the 
new  college. 

P.  S.  As  this  sheet  was  going  to  press,  I 
cast  an  eye  on  the  motto  in  the  title  page, 
from  Bacon,  whose  powerful  mind,  above 
two  hundred  years  ago,  saw  the  defects  of 
the  system  then  and  since  pursued,  and  who 
lamented  the  folly  of  not  providing  colle¬ 
giate  instruction,  among  other  things,  in 
politics”  and  in  the  “  modern  languages 
which  reminds  me  of  a  fact  stated  in  our  pa¬ 
pers,  that  some  of  our  ministers  to  foreign 
courts,  have  had,  after  their  appointment,  to 
study  the  languages  of  the  nations  with 
which  they  were  to  negociate. 


Philadelphia ,  March  23,  1826. 


REFLECTIONS,  &c. 


A  valuable  plan  has  been  digested  by  a  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  citizen,  which  promises  to  produce  as 
much  substantial  good  to  a  numerous  and  most 
useful  class  of  the  rising  generation  as  any  pro¬ 
ject  ever  carried  into  operation  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  to  facilitate,  to  those  who  for  a  future 
support  are  destined  to  learn  trades  or  occupa¬ 
tions,  to  which  they  are  apprenticed  at  13,  i% 
15,  or  16  years  of  age,  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
more  solid  kuowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  of  the 
most  useful  modern  languages,  and  on  more  eco¬ 
nomical  terms,  than  can  be  effected  by  the  present 
system  of  education. 

It  was  naturally  expected,  that  a  plan  promis¬ 
ing  such  important  advantages  would  be  hailed 
by  our  citizens  generally  with  the  most  decided 
approbation,  as  in  fact  it  has  been  by  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  them.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  and  deep¬ 
ly  regretted,  that  it  is  as  strenuously  opposed  by 
some  respectable  individuals,  as  if  it  were  of  >  he 
most  pernicious  character.  Convinced  that  this 
opposition  arises  from  features  being  ascribed 
to  it,  and  consequences  predicted,  which  are 
wholly  unwarranted,  I  shall  endeavour  to  re¬ 
move  the  existing  prejudices  on  the  subject,  and 
solicit  that  degree  of  attention  which  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  benefits  anticipated  from  the  plan, 
together  with  the  numerous  class  for  whose 
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advantage  it  lias  been  devised,  appear  to  re¬ 
quire. 

I  would  premise  that  its  fate  is  by  no  means 
singular.  Scarcely  any  measure  was  ever  pro¬ 
posed,  however  wise  or  valuable,  that  did  not 
meet  with  opposition.  And  by  a  strange  fatality 
it  often  happens,  that  the  more  valuable  any  mea¬ 
sure  is,  the  more  ardent  the  opposition.  When 
the  City  Dispensary,  which  has  been  so  emi¬ 
nently  beneficial  to  the  poor,  was  originally 
projected,  it  was  opposed  as  hostile  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  unnecessary.  The  federal  constitution, 
in  like  manner,  was  opposed  with  as  much  ar¬ 
dour  as  if  it  were  a  Pandora’s  Box,  fraught  with 
every  conceivable  public  malediction.  One  of 
the  most  magnificent  and  useful  works  ever  ac¬ 
complished  by  man,  the  Erie  Canal,  was  oppos¬ 
ed  by  a  powerful  and  influential  party,  as  a  wild 
and  ruinous  project,  calculated  merely  to  waste 
the  resources  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  and  the  opposition  had  nearly  succeeded 
to  destroy  it.  So  recently  as  last  August,  in  the 
Canal  Convention,  atHarrisburg,  a  highly- talent¬ 
ed  citizen  denounced  the  proposed  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  on  the  ground  that  “  its  construction  by 
u  the  commonwealth,  for  the  mere  accommoda 
“  tion  of  the  east  and  west,  would  fix  upon  us  a 
“  debt,  the  interest  of  which,  at  the  lowest  calcu¬ 
lation,  would  exceed  1000  dollars  per  day, 
“  and  the  'principal  would  remain  a  charge 
il  against  our  children ,  and  children’s  children, 

and  their  great,  great,  great  grand  chil- 
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i(  dren  ////”  With  these  examples  before  our 
eyes,  can  we  wonder  at  the  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  college? 

The  plan  is  opposed  on  three  grounds : — as 
hostile  to  the  Franklin  Institute — hostile  to  the 
university — and,  strange  to  tell,  as  aristocratic  !  !  ! 

Of  these  objections  in  order.  As  regards  the 
first,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Browne’s  origi¬ 
nal  idea  was  to  connect  the  college  with  the 
Franklin  Institute,  and  have  it  conducted  by  the 
managers  of  that  institution.  This  connexion  was 
opposed  by  some  of  the  members  merely  on  the 
ground  that  the  board  had  as  much  occupation 
in  that  capacity,  as,  consistent  with  other  avo¬ 
cations,  it  could  attend  to ;  that  it  could  not  do 
justice  to  two  establishments  of  such  magnitude ; 
and  that  therefore,  if  united,  one  or  other,  or  both 
must  sutler.  To  this  reasoning,  the  proposer  and 
the  other  friends  of  the  measure  yielded — and  iu 
consequence  it  was  determined  to  submit  it  to  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  town  meeting,  where 
the  question  in  favour  of  the  establishment  was 
carried  without  a  dissenting  voice.  One  gentle¬ 
man,  it  is  true,  offered  some  objections,  but  ne¬ 
vertheless  did  not  vote  iu  the  negative.  Still  the 
opposition  is  maintained,  and  exertions  are  mak¬ 
ing  to  defeat  the  object.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  who  expressed  at  the  board  a  decid¬ 
ed  approbation  of  the  plan,  as  an  independent 
measure,  and  pledged  himself  to  support  it  if 
brought  before  the  public  in  town  meeting,  is 
now,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  most  ardent 
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in  bis  opposition.  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet 
was  present  at  the  discussion,  and  ventures  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  there  was  no  other  objection  made  than 
the  incompatibility  of  the  two  establishments. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  injurious 
to,  or  interfere  with,  the  Franklin  Institute,  the 
principal  object  of  which  is  to  give  lectures  to 
adults,  in  order  to  refresh  the  memories  of  such 
auditors  as  have  already  studied  the  subjects  of 
those  lectures,  and  in  some  degree  to  repair  to 
others,  who  have  not  had  that  advantage,  the  want 
of  early  study.  These  lectures  have  been,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  eminently  beneficial.  But  it 
never  was  supposed,  by  any  rational  being,  that 
the  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
or  mineralogy,  &c.  could  be  completely  acquired 
by  the  means  of  lectures.  The  idea  is  too  absurd. 
These  may  and  do,  I  repeat,  refresh  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  studied — and  give  a  partial 
knowledge  to  those  who  have  not.  But  close  ap¬ 
plication  and  painful  study  must  accompany  at¬ 
tendance  on  lectures,  to  insure  the  thorough  ac¬ 
quisition  of  any  science  whatever.  The  two  insti¬ 
tutions,  therefore,  will  revolve  in  different  concen¬ 
tric  circles,  without  the  smallest  interference.  In 
fact,  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  th  it  the  establishment  of  the  college  will 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Institute;  as  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  when 
they  witness  the  advantages  their  children  derive 
from  the  study  of  the  sciences,  will  probably  be 
induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the 
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leetures.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  college 
cannot  possibly  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
Institute. 

The  interference  with  the  University  is  equally 
ideal.  Of  the  children  and  youth,  for  whose  es¬ 
sential  benefit  the  plan  is  conceived,  not  one 
in  a  hundred  ever  goes  to  the  University, 
into  which,  except  by  special  favour,  admis¬ 
sion  is  unattainable  at  an  earlier  age  than  four¬ 
teen.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  have  pre¬ 
viously  studied  Virgil,  Sallust,  and  Horace,  in 
Latin;  the  new  testament,  Lucian’s  Dialogues, 
Xenophon’s  Cyrus,  and  the  Grseca  Minora  in 
Greek ;  also  to  have  been  taught  arithmetic, 
vulgar  and  decimal ;  the  extraction  of  the  roots : 
English  grammar;  the  elements  of  geography, 
and  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  Now  I  put 
it  to  the  good  sense  of  this  enlightened  community, 
and  to  the  fairness  and  candour  of  the  respectable 
citizens  who  have  arrayed  themselves  in  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  to  this  establishment — and  highly 
respectable  many  of  them  are  known  to  be — whe¬ 
ther  I  am  not  warranted  in  presuming  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  those  destined  for  carpen¬ 
ters,  masons,  smiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  hosiers, 
weavers,  architects,  coach  and  cabinet  makers, 
potters,  silver  platers,  brass  founders,  paper  ma¬ 
kers,  gunsmiths,  plumbers,  coopers,  bookbind 
ers,  painters  and  glaziers,  brewers,  tanners, 
curriers,  turners,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ever  go  through 
such  a  course;  and  whether,  if  they  did,  and  were 
as  profound  Latin  and  Greek  scholars,  as  Bentley, 
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Parr,  or  Porson,  they  would  in  their  progress 
through  life,  derive  one-tenth  part  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  from  them  which  would  result  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  or  Spanish,  or  the  ma¬ 
thematics?  Is  not,  therefore,  the  interference 
with  the  University  a  mere  chimera — u  the  base¬ 
less  fabric  of  a  vision  ?”  Might  I  not  then  at 
once  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  hostility  to  this 
institution  as  a  mere  “  day  dream  ?” 

It  will  astonish  the  reader,  and  heighten  the 
absurdity  of  the  unfounded  clamour  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  University,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
number  of  students  there,  at  present  is  only  64, 
out  of  a  population  of  130,000  ! ! ! 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  fourteen  uni¬ 
versities,  embracing  those  of  the  highest  order  in 
the  United  States,  is  only  2148.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  them — The  Pennsylvania,  the  Har¬ 
vard,  Yale,  Union,  Princeton,  Hamilton,  Bow- 
doin,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Burlington,  (Vt.)  Mid- 
dleburg,  Amherst,  Transylvania,  and  Columbia. 
Surely  if  the  proposed  plan  even  did  interfere 
somewhat  with  the  interests  of  universities,  which 
is  denied,  it  would  not  be  right  to  sacrifice  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  thousands  whom  it  would  benefit,  to 
the  few  hundreds  educated  in  those  establish¬ 
ments. 

Had  I  been  reflecting  for  a  month,  I  should 
never,  in  the  wildest  range  of  conjecture,  have 
anticipated  a  denunciation  of  this  plan  on  the 
ground  of  its  aristocratical  tendency — one  of  the 
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most  romantic  objections  ever  conceived.*  That 
such  an  idea  should  have  ever  gained  ground  is 
scarcely  credible — but  is  nevertheless  perfectly 
true.  I  might,  on  the  part  of  persons  aristocrati¬ 
cally  iuclined,  have  apprehended  objections  to  a 
plan  calculated  to  facilitate  the  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  youth  of  moderate  fortunes  and  slender 
expectations.  But  I  should  as  soon  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  system  of  universal  suffrage  to  be 
denounced  for  its  aristocratical  tendency  as  the 
contemplated  college. 

In  order  to  decide  on  the  proposed  plan,  and 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  an  improvement, 
it  must  be  compared  with  the  present  mode  of 
education  of  those  to  whom  the  college  is  chiefly 
intended  to  be  devoted.  I  shall  therefore  state, 
as  nearly  as  in  my  power,  the  leading  features 
of  both. 

It  being  of  importance  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question  to  ascertain  the  age  at  which  apprentice¬ 
ships  to  trades  commence  in  this  city,  I  have 
made  inquiry  of  three  aldermen,  who  have  exten¬ 
sive  practice  in  this  department.  Two  of  them 
state  the  average  age  to  be  about  13.  Of  these  two, 
one  signed  87  indentures  last  year,  of  white  male 
children,  bound  to  various  trades.  The  third  al¬ 
derman  stated  the  average  of  1831,  to  have  been 

*  The  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Internal  Improvement 
underwent  a  fierce  denunciation  as  wild,  extravagant,  and 
impracticable,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  as  an  aristocratic  mea¬ 
sure  ! ! 
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fifteen  anil  three  quarters — of  1823,  fifteen  ami  a 
half — of  1825,  fifteen  and  a  quarter. 

In  order  to  place  the  argument  against  the 
new  college  on  the  strongest  ground,  I  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  average  age  at  which  apprentices  are 
bound  to  trades,  is  15  years  and  6  months  instead 
of  14,  which  I  might  with  propriety  assume — and 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  previous  time  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  present — what  is  the  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired — and  whether  it  is  by  any  means  probable 
jhat  youth  can  in  that  time  acquire  any  such  skill 
in  the  dead  languages,  as  shall  be  of  use  to  them 
in  their  progress  through  life.  The  children  in 
question  are  generally  sent,  at  five  or  six  years 
old,  to  the  common  schools,  where  reading,  gram¬ 
mar,  writing,  arithmetic,  a  little  geography,  and 
perhaps  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  of  England,  Greece,  and  Rome 
are  studied.  At  these  schools  they  remain  three, 
four,  or  five  years,  according  to  their  capacity 
and  the  age  at  which  they  commence.  Many 
of  them  are  then  sent  to  Latin  schools,  where 
they  spend  three  or  four  years  learning  grammar, 
and  studying  some  of  the  minor  classics,  in  which 
few  make  any  great  proficiency.  Some  of  them 
study"  book-keeping,  and  a  few  make  a  moderate 
advancement  in  the  mathematics.  That  this 
is  a  very  meagre  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
that  the  system  is  susceptible  of  great  improve¬ 
ment,  will  not  be  doubted  for  a  moment. 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  they  remain  at 
school  till  fifteen  and  a  half  or  sixteen  years  of  age 
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—and  I  hope  will  fully  evince  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  the  proposed  establishment.  The 
argument  acquires  additional  force  if  we  suppose 
apprenticeships  to  commence  at  thirteen,  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  that  the 
above  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  system  universal¬ 
ly  practised.  Among  such  a  variety  of  teachers, 
of  various  degrees  of  capacity  and  acquirement, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  diversity  of 
system.  But  it  is  sufficiently  general  for  the 
sake  of  argument :  and  the  discrepancies  are, 
I  am  persuaded,  inconsiderable,  and  do  not 
materially  affect  the  question. 

On  consulting  an  eminent  teacher,  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  in  classical  academies  three 
years  are  usually  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  previously  to  entering  on  the  Greek — 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  scholars  begin 
to  learn  the  latter  language,  and  to  make  further 
improvement  in  the  Latin.  Two  years  are  occu¬ 
pied  in  this  manner.  Thus  on  two  languages, 
with  which,  to  use  the  strong  sentiment  of 
Locke,  those  destined  for  trades,  u  are  never  to 
(i  have  any  thing  more  to  do,  as  long  as  they  live,” 
five  invaluable  years  are  consumed. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  languages  are  all 
they  learn  in  those  five  years.  By  no  means. 
But  I  venture  to  assert,  and  feel  satisfied  that  I 
shall  be  borne  out  in  the  assertion  by  every  can¬ 
did  Latin  teacher,  that  they  are,  during  that  pe¬ 
riod,  generally  primary  objects  of  attention,  and 
occupy  the  greatest  portion  of  the  time. 

Now  with  this  let  us  compare  the  proposed  sys- 
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tern,  which  I  trust  will  be  found  transcendantly 
superior,  and  that  the  citizen  who  has  had  the 
honour  to  devise  it,  will,  when  he  is  laid  in  his 
grave,  a  food  for  worms,  be  regarded,  and  very 
deservedly,  as  a  public  benefactor — not  to  his 
native  city  or  state  alone — but  to  the  union,  in 
which,  I  venture  to  hope,  the  plan  will  spread 
like  wild-fire. 

It  is  proposed  to  teach — 

Grammar  and  belles  lettres — arithmetic — mathe¬ 
matics — geography — history — chronology — natu¬ 
ral  philosophy,  including  mechanics  and  astrono* 
my — chemistry  and  mineralogy — the  principles  of 
perspective,  mechanical,  and  architectural  draw¬ 
ing — also  the  French,  Spanish,  and  German  lan¬ 
guages. 

All  these  important  branches  may  be  easily  ac¬ 
quired  before  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  un¬ 
der  a  proper  system,  and  with  adequate  instruc¬ 
tors,  by  intelligent  and  industrious  lads,  dispens¬ 
ing  with  the  Latin  and  Greek.  But  to  obviate  ob¬ 
jections,  and  to  conciliate  public  favour,  the  plan 
has  been  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  the  study  of 
those  languages,  should  the  parents  of  any  of  the 
children  require  them.* 

When  youth  are  withdrawn  at  13  or  14  years 
of  age,  (it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  ever  occurs,) 
it  is  obvious  that  all  the  branches  specified  can¬ 
not  be  learned.  This  by  no  means  detracts 

from  the  utility  of  the  plan,  the  full  benefit 

•<  ■  -  •  \  _ 

*  Of  this,  I  confess,  I  do  not  approve — it  is  succumbing 
to  an  unfounded  clamour,  which,  when  the  public  have  time 
to  reflect  on  the  subject,  will  subside. 
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of  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
remain  till  15  or  16.  It  does  not,  however,  fol¬ 
low  that  it  will  be  unprofitable  even  to  those  who 
withdraw  earlier.  They  will  have  acquired  some 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  education. 

From  the  decided  opposition  made  to  this  plan 
it  would  almost  appear  to  those  who  had  not 
well  considered  the  subject,  that  it  was  intended 
to  produce,  and  would,  if  successful,  produce,  a 
rejection  of  the  learned  languages  from  education 
altogether.  Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  from 
the  fact.  The  plan  is  grounded  on  the  idea  that 
youth  who  are  bound  apprentices  to  trades  at  13, 
14, 15,  or  even  16,  cannot  acquire  the  Latin  and 
Greek  without  a  sacrifice  of  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  far  more  useful  in  their  career  through  life. 
Every  avenue  at  present  open  to  the  acquisition 
of  those  languages  will  remain  open,  whatever 
may  be  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  whether 
it  shall  triumph  over  the  formidable  opposition  it 
is  doomed  to  encounter — or  whether,  in  an  evil 
hour,  that  opposition  shall  be  successful. 

It  cannot  be  improper  to  state  distinctly  the 
views  of  the  citizens  who  have  engaged  in 
the  promotion  of  the  proposed  college.  They  ge¬ 
nerally  believe  that  every  young  man  intended 
for  the  learned  professions — every  person  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  occupation  of  a  printer  or  bookseller — 
every  one  whose  parent’s  wealth  renders  it  unne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  apply  to  any  profession  or  trade, 
and  those  whose  education  may  be  prolonged  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  ought  to  ac¬ 
quire  those  languages.  To  such  persons  they  will 
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be  not  only  ornamental  but  useful,  and  a  source  of 
great  intellectual  enjoyment.  But  they  believe  that 
it  is  highly  absurd,  and  a  deplorable  waste  of  pre¬ 
cious  time,  for  those  destined  for  the  trades  above 
stated,  or  any  vocation  requiring  a  five  or  six  years 
apprenticeship,  to  spend  years  learning  those  lan¬ 
guages,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  knowledge  which 
could  be  turned  to  good  account  almost  every 
day  of  their  future  lives.  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  great  Locke  oil 
this  subject,  which  is  clear  and  precise,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  the  most  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  uti¬ 
lity  and  necessity  of  the  proposed  establishment. 
This  testimony,  not  from  the  celebrity  of  his 
name — but  from  the  soundness  of  the  sentiments, 
ought  to  put  this  question  at  rest  forever. 

“  Latin  I  look  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
“  gentleman ;*  and  indeed  custom,  which  prevails  over 
“  every  thing,  has  made  it  so  much  a  part  of  educa- 
“  tion,  that  even  those  children  are  whipped  into  it,  and 
“  made  to  spend  many  hours  of  their  precious  time  un~ 
“  easily  in  Latin ,  who ,  after  they  are  once  gone  from 
“  school ,  are  never  to  have  more  to  do  with  it,  as  long  as 
“  they  live.  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous , 
“  than  that  a  father  should  waste  his  own  money ,  and 
“  his  son’s  time,  in  setting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  lan- 
“  guage,  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  designs  him  for  a 
“  trade,  wherein  he,  having  no  use  of  Latin,  fails  not  to 
^ forget  that  little  which  he  brought  from  school,  and 
“  which  it  is  ten  to  one  he  abhors  for  the  ill  usage  it 

*  Tiie  word  “ gentleman ”  is  used  here  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  tradesman.  Like  the  word  “  lady,'”  it  had  formerly 
a  much  more  limited  signification  than  it  has  at  present. 
By  courtesy  almost  every  man  is  now  considered  a  gentle¬ 
man — and  almost  every  woman  a  lady. 
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“  procured  him?  could  it  be  believed,  unless  we  had 
“  every  where  amongst  us  examples  of  it,  that  a  child 
“  should  be  forced  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  language , 
“  rvhich  he  is  never  to  use  in  the  course  of  life  that  he  is 
“  designed  to?”  Locke’s  Works,  Vol.  IX.  page  152. 

It  is  an  observation,  as  true  as  it  is  trite,  that 
there  was  a  time,  on  the  revival  of  learning,  when 
the  Latin  was  almost  the.  universal  medium  of 
communication  between  different  nations,  not  only 
among  the  learned,  hut  among  persons  of  other 
classes.  All  the  treasures  of  antiquity  were  lock 
ed  up  in  that  and  the  Greek.  Those  languages 
were  then  universally  studied  by  all  persons  who 
received  a  regular  education.  They  were  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary.  Ladies  are  on  record  who 
spoke  and  wrote  them  fluently,  particularly  the 
Latin.  The  grammars  of  the  vernacular  tongues 
were  comparatively  neglected.  All  the  scientific 
works,  and  almost  all  the  histories,  voyages,  and 
travels,  were  written  in  Latin,  in  which,  indeed, 
novels  occasionally  appeared.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  education 
was  not  considered  complete,  without  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages. 

A  total  change  has  taken  place  long  since  in 
the  use  of  those  languages.  They  are  very  rarely 
written,*  and  scarcely  spoken  any  where  hut  in 
parts  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  in  the 
first  of  which  a  sort  of  mongrel  Latin,  almost  as 

*  The  slightness  of  our  intercourse  with  Greece,  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  make  an  exception  of  the  Romaic,  in  use  in 
that  country,  which  is,  I  believe,  only  a  corruption  of  the 
language  of  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
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corrupt  as  the  West  India  Creole  French,  is 
occasionally  employed  in  conversation.  The 
French  has  in  a  great  measure  usurped  the  place 
of  the  Latin,  and  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  universal  language.  There  is  not,  I 
believe,  a  nation  in  Europe,  in  which  it  is  not 
extensively  taught.  A  person  travelling  through 
that  section  of  the  globe,  can  scarcely  visit  a 
town  or  city  in  which  he  cannot  make  himself 
fully  understood  by  the  aid  of  that  language. 

It  is  asserted  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  technical  terms  and  various  other  words  of 
the  English,  which  are  derived  from  those  lan¬ 
guages,  which  will  oblige  persons  ignorant  of  them 
to  have  frequent  recourse  to  their  dictionaries  in 
after  life.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  this  were  the 
case,  would  it,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred 
words  thus  derived,  be  proper  to  spend  five  years 
in  the  acquisition  ? 

But  the  fact  is  not  so.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  the  technical  terms  of  art  and  science, 
and  other  words  derived  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  are  as  familiar  to  such  as  have  received 
a  liberal  English  education,  as  those  derived 
from  the  Saxon. *  Can  such  persons  find  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  arcana,  ex¬ 
post  facto,  fac  simile,  fieri  facias,  paraphernalia, 
thermometer,  phthisic,  physiognomy,  philippic, 
phantasm,  sine  qua  non,  multum  in  parvo,  ne  plus 
ultra,  errata,  excerpta,  exeunt  omnes,  ex  officio, 
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ex  parte,  ex  post  facto,  maximum,  minus,  mini¬ 
mum,  modus  operand!,  non  compos  mentis,  &c.  ? 
Were  this  position  well  founded,  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  be  complete  master  of  the 
English  language,  to  study  almost  all  the  lan¬ 
guages,  ancient  and  modern ;  for  ours  has  been 
embellished  by  large  drafts  from  nearly  all  of 
them.  Does  not  a  good  English  scholar  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  etiquette,  mauvaise  honte, 
beau  monde,  bon  vivant,  corps  diplomatique,  coup 
d’ceil,  denouement,  double  entendre,  eclaircisse- 
ment,  encore,  eu  masse,  ennui,  entre  nous,  fete 
champetre,  par  excellence,  legerdemain,  pique, 
piquet,  piquant,  carte  blanche,  bon  mot,  chef- 
d’oeuvre,  coup  de  main,  and  hundreds  of  other 
words  transplanted  into  the  English  from  the 
French,  as  well  as  if  he  had  studied  the  latter 
language — or  at  least  well  enough  for  all  the 
common  purposes  of  life? 

Again.  In  the  classics  studied  by  scholars 
learning  Latin  and  Greek,  there  is  not  one  of  the 
technical  words  of  some  of  the  sciences — and  of 
the  others,  very  few.*  In  which  of  the  classics 
shall  we  seek  for  terms  of  theology,  of  medicine, 
of  law,  of  natural  philosophy,  of  chemistry,  of 
mineralogy,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ? 

It  is  asserted  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  or 
speak  the  English  language  correctly  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  This  is  a 
gratuitous  assertion,  wholly  unfounded.  It  is 
well  known  that  ladies  who  have  had  a  complete 

*  Rush. 
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regular  education  in  any  of  our  respectable  semi¬ 
naries,  where  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  English 
language,  speak  and  write  as  correctly  and  ele¬ 
gantly,  without  the  least  tincture  of  either  of  the 
dead  languages,  as  regular  Latin  and  Greek 
scholars.  On  this  head,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  testimony  of  Locke  is  conclusive  : — 

“There  are  ladies,  who,  without  knowing  what 
“  tenses  and  participles,  adverbs  and  prepositions  are, 
“  speak  as  properly  and  correctly ,  (they  might  take  it 
“  for  an  ill  compliment,  if  I  said  as  any  country 
“  schoolmaster,)  as  most  gentlemen  who  have  been  bred 
“  upon  the  ordinary  method  of  grammar  schools.'”* 

If  this  was  the  case  iu  the  time  of  Locke,  when 
female  education  was  so  much  neglected,  how 
much  stronger  does  the  observation  apply  at  pre¬ 
sent,  when  the  education  of  ladies  has  undergone 
so  much  improvement? 

Far  from  the  position  here  combated  being 
true,  it  is  in  many  cases  the  reverse  of  truth. 
Among  the  most  inelegant  writers  of  the  English 
language  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  profound 
Latin  and  Greek  scholars.  Their  devotion  to  the 
learned  languages,  frequently  introduces  a  harsh¬ 
ness  and  stiffness  into  their  style,  and  an  exotic 
collocation  of  their  words,  foreign  from  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  English.  Blair’s  Lectures,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  profound  classical  scholar,  abound 
not  only  with  inelegancies,  but  absolute  inaccu¬ 
racies.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Magazine  are  to  be  found  entire  pages  of 
specimens  of  those  inelegancies  and  inaccuracies, 


*  Locke,  IX.  page  160. 
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many  of  which  would  not  have  been  committed 
by  a  good  mere  English  scholar.  Dr.  Franklin’s 
case  bears  strongly  on  this  point.  He  was  very 
slenderly  educated ;  for  at  ten  years  old,  he  was 
obliged  to  assist  his  father  in  his  busiuess  of 
soap  boiler  and  tallow  chandler.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously,  probably  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
been  less  than  a  year  at  a  Latin  school — where  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  slight  his  progress  must 
have  been.  At  27  years,  he  began  to  learn  the 
French — then  the  Italian — then  the  Spanish.  He 
afterwards  began,  probably  at  30  years  old,  to 
study  the  Latin,  in  which  he  made  considerable 
progress,  in  consequence  of  his  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  modern  languages.  But  this  study 
took  place  while  he  was  obliged  to  labour  as  a 
journeyman  printer,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and,  of 
course,  could  not  devote  much  time  to  Latin. 
But  where  is  the  Latin  or  Greek  scholar  whose 
writings  have  commanded  more  universal  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  new  and  old  world  ? 

We  are  told  with  great  gravity,  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  pernicious,  because  some  of  the  young 
men  educated  under  it,  may  in  process  of  time 
become  members  of  congress — heads  of  depart¬ 
ments — and  even  presidents  of  the  United  States 
— for  which  stations,  it  is  implied,  the  want  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  would  dis¬ 
qualify  them  !  However  extraordinary  this  infer¬ 
ence  may  appear,  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the 
objection  is  susceptible.  I  might  rest  the  question 
on  the  strong  and  unanswerable  case  of  Dr. 
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Franklin.  The  perfidy  of  General  Arnold  prevents 
me  from  quoting  him  as  an  example  of  a  man  of 
distinguished  standing,  destitute  of  classical 
learning.  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  equally  destitute, 
yielded  to  no  man  in  congress  for  the  talents  of 
a  statesman.  General  Greene,  only  second  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  is  an  illustrious  in¬ 
stance.  He  studied  the  Latin  language  only  three 
months,  aud  knew  nothing  of  the  Greek — Yet  his 
letters  display  as  much  elegance  of  style,  and  of  the 
profound  wisdom  of  a  finished  statesman,  as  his 
military  operations,  and  the  dispatches  from  his 
camps,  of  the  skill  of  a  consummate  general. 
Indeed,  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  field  or  the  cabinet,  during  the  arduous  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  revolution,  it  appears  highly  probable, 
(when  we  consider  how  slender  were  the  means  of 
education  in  this  country  at  that  period,  and  that 
those  who  were  desirous  of  affording  their  chil¬ 
dren  a  complete  education,  were  obliged  to  send 
them  to  Great  Britain  for  that  purpose,)  that 
two-thirds  of  them  knew  as  little  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  as  General  Greene.  But  this  did  not 
disqualify  them  from  producing  those  splendid 
state  papers,  which,  for  style  and  matter,  excit¬ 
ed  the  admiration  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  and,  on 
comparison,  would  make  many  of  the  greatest 
classical  scholars  of  Europe  “  hide  their  dimin« 
ished  heads. ?? 


THE  END. 
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